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we see, a simple explanation ; they are directly associated with 
equilibration and are necessary to secure the stability of the birds. 


LONDON, R. W.G. HINGSTON, 
1929. © Major, I.M. $. 


XVII. —BIRDS SEEN ON A TRIP FROM PEE ee 
TO KUMNA, CEYLON.. 


Between April 10 and April ‘21, 1929. 


It may perhaps prove of interest in the future, to anyone oP. is 
interested in birds, if I place on record a list of the birds I saw ona 
trip from Pottuvil to Kumna, a distance of-some thirty miles. 

The trip lasted ten days, i. e., from April 10 tọ April 20, and 
was organized by Mr. George Crabbe, for the purpose of taking 
various fledglings of such birds as Pelicans, Ibis, Darters, etc., from 
that extremely interesting, but very little known lagoon, which is 
not far from the mouth of the Koombakan Oya. 

The party consisted of Mr. George Crabbe, Mr. J. Morris oo 
and myself, and a taxidermist from the Colombo Museum,: who 
brought cages, etc., with him, for the reception of- the fiedg- 
lings. 

The list below is a full list of the birds seen during the journey; 
and numbers some one hundred and five species. This is quite a 
fair number, but does not include all the possible Deae of birds 
that we might have seen. 

Now as regards the Kumna Lagoon, which was our EA E 
This is a large sheet of brackish water, completely hidden from all 
view by its growth of mangroves. This mangrove swamp is from 
forty to fifty yards in depth, and had to be laboriously cut through 
before the raft which we had brought with us could be launched: 
and when launched, the raft had to be towed up by our trackers, 
through the path that they had cut into the swainp, as it was quite 
impossible to propel it through De mass of cut. vegetation Sy means 
of a pole. 

On emerging from the mangrove swamp into the open water of 

the lagoon, there was before us one of the strangest and finest 
sights that a person, keen on natural wild-bird life, could possibly 
wish to see. Iuse the word ‘ za/ural’ to imply that the birds which 
nest here have been completely undisturbed by mankind, and are 
therefore very tame, and can be approached quite close without 
showing a great deal of fear. 
_ It was very interesting from the ornithologist’ s point of view Ay: 
see how the birds which were nesting in this lagoon at the time of 
our visit, which was about the middle of April, had divided them- 
selves up into roughly distinct zones. 

The Spoonbills had all flown, and there were none ne when 
we were there ; the Ibises had practically all flown too, but there 
were several indications of where the bulk of. the nests had been. 
The Egrets too, had nearly all flown. | + : 
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The Mangrove trees, some of them quite big trees, some of them 
small, and others only bushes, along nearly the whole of the 
southern side of the lagoon, were tenanted by Pelicans; many 
nests being in tiers one above the other, and many being alongside 
one another, practically adjoining. ‘The nests were the usual rather 
large platforms of sticks, and they all contained two or three young 
birds, generally two. 

The western side of the lagoon was almost entirely tenanted by 
hundreds of Painted Storks—and next to these, though on rather 
small detached islands, were Shell Ibises, whilst further on were 
White Ibises, though unfortunately, both the latter species of 
young birds had mainly flown, and there were very few fledglings 
left. 

Other small Mangrove islands lying towards the middle of the 
lagoon, were tenanted by Cormorants. The other two sides of the 
lagoon were hardly occupied at all by any big birds. The Herons 
were cosmopolitan and nested practically everywhere, alongside 
and amongst the Pelicans, Storks, Ibises, Darters, etc. I suppose 
that with their murderous beaks, they can take care of themselves 
in any situation. 

The Pelicans were very noisy, and it was interesting to see the 
old birds, which looked far too heavy to fly, launching themselves 
off their nests into the air, and then flapping their wings rather fast 
to start with, before they seemed to be able to get their proper 
balance, and their big webbed feet into a comfortable position. 
The Painted Storks toc, were very noisy, and there seemed to be a 
great deal of resentment if a pair belonging to one nest, were to 
alight, or try to alight, alongside another nest, that is to say if one 
could judge by the clapping of their bills, which action produces, a 
noise like the playing castenets or old-fashioned bones. ‘Their 
young birds, sometimes two or three and sometimes four ina nest, 
made a tremendous noise, and looked very absurd when they tried 
to stand up on their long legs. The old birds when intending to 
alight, dropped their legs at full length just before getting down to 
their nests, and this seemed to help to steady them in the latter 
part of their descent. The young Grey Herons were very active 
and were difficult to catch. They travelled at a considerable rate 
from branch to branch, and over rushes and under-growth, and when 
approached closely, immediately withdrew the head and neck, and 
pointed their rapier-like bills upwards, and when striking, always 
seemed to aim direct for the eye. One young bird when it was 
being handed down to me from a branch by a tracker named 
Gurruwa, pecked at him very suddenly, and just reached the top 
side of his nose in the corner between- the nose and the eye. This 
blow dréw blood, of course, but did not seem to hurt him much, 
though if it had been a fraction more to the right, I fancy his eye 
would have been considerably damaged. 

The Darters were the most difficult of all the birds to take. To 
start with, their nests, and rather good nests too, cup-shaped and 
made of sticks, were about seven to ten feet off the water, and 
when one got to the nests, the young darters, which by the way are 
a mass of close-set white, soft, downy feathers, invariably climbed 
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over the side of their nest, and dived straight, like a dropped 
stone, into the water, and it was then hopeless to try and catch 
them. From this diving habit, we found that the best way to take 
the fledglings was for one man to climb towards the nest, and for 

another to stand a coy below, and catch the fledgling in mid-air, 
on its descent. 

We visited the ooon for four our five days, and Mr. George 
Crabbe took many photographs, both fixed and moving scenes, and 
Mr. Carey took several photographs also. 

We took for the Colombo Museum the following fledglings :— 
Darters. 

Cormorants. 
Pelicans. 
Painted Storks. 
Shell Ibis. 
White Ibises. 
Egrettes. 

Grey Herons. 

This family required a great deal of feeding, and we had to em- 
ploy at first one, and then two Cingalese villagers, to get fish for 
them every day. 

One little point that interested me very much, was the fact that on 
our second day’s visit to the lagoon, two or three common black 
crows suddenly appeared croaking round about the islands in the 
middle of the lagoon. It was obvious that the birds had followed 
our carts down from Pottuvil, and seeing us go out from the camp 
towards the lagoon, they evidently reasoned that if we went there, 
there would probably be some ‘doings’ which might interest them 
too. Barely had we noticed the birds and wondered at their 
audacity in following us on to the lagoon to face this mass of 
other bird-life, and whilst we were speculating as to why they had 
come, several ccrmorants flew off their nests close by us, and ina 
second a crow swooped down and carried off a beautiful blue 
egg. I had nothing but admiration for these crows, for how 
clearly had they reasoned out our purpose in going on to the 
lagoon, and why too should they not share in some of the spoil 
themselves? Truly are they the most highly evolved of all birds. 

Below is a list of all the birds seen on the trip, and I have listed 
them in accordance with their families, genera and species, in order 
that a true record may be there for anyone who may care to read, 
and perhaps improve upon the list, some day :— 
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List OF BIRDS 
Family Corvip& 
Corvus coronoides culminatus—The Southern Jungle-Crow. 
Corvus splendens protegatus— Ceylon House-Crow. 
Family TIMALIDÆ 


Turdoides griseus striatus—The Ceylon Babbler. 
Ropocichla atriceps nigritrons—The Black -fronted Babbler. 
E-githina liphia zeylonica—The Ceylon lora. 
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Family PYCNONOTIDÆ 
Pycnonotus luteolus—The White-browed Bulbul. 
Molpastes h. hemorrhous—The Madras Red-vented Bulbul. 


Family TURDIDÆ 
Saxicoloides fulicata tulicata—The Black-backed Indian Robin. 
Copsychus saularis ceylonensis—The Ceylon Magpie-Robin. 
Kittacincla macroura indita—The Shama. 


Family MUSCICAIID& 
Terpsiphone p. pavadist—The Indian Paradise Flycatcher. 
Rhipidura aureola conpressirostris—The Ceylon White-browed 

Fantail Flycatcher. 


Family PERICROCOTIDA 
Lalage sykesii—The Black-headed Cuckoo-Shrike. 


Family ARTAMID2 
Artamus fuscus—The Ashy Swallow-Shrike. 


Family DICRURIDÆ 
Dissemurus paradiseus ceylonensts—The Ceylon Large Racket- 


tailed Drongo. 


Family SYLVIDÆ 
Acrocephalus stentoreus—Great Reed-Warbler. 
Prinia s. soctalis—The Ashy Wren-Warbler. 
Orthotomus s. sutorius—The Indian Tailor Bird. 


Family ORIOLIDÆ 
Oriolus xanthonotus ceylonensis—The Ceylon Black-headed 


Oriole. 


Family STURNIDÆ 
Acridotheres tristis melanosternus—The Common Ceylon Mynah. 


Family PLOCEIDÆ 
Ploceus phillipinus—The Common Weaver Bird. 
Ploceus manyar flaviceps—The Madras Striated Weaver Bird. 
Uroloncha p. punctulata—The Indian Spotted Munia. 
Cvoloncha striata striata—The White-backed Munia. 


Family FRINGILID# 
Passer domesticus contuscius—The Burmese House-Sparrow. 


Family HIRUNDINID& 
Hirundo daurica erythropygia—The Ceylon Swallow. 


Family MoTACILLIDZ 
Motacilla flava thunbergi—The Grey-headed Wagtail. 
Anthus richardi rufulus—The Indian Pipit. 


Family ALAUDIDÆ 
Alauda gulgala australis—The Small Nilgiri Skylark. 
Miratra assamica affinis—The Madras Bush-Lark. 
Pyrrhulauda grisca—The Ashy-crowned Finch-Lark. 
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Family NECTARINID 

Leptocoma lotenta.—Loten’s Sunbird. 
Family PICIDÆ 

Chrysocolaptes guttacristatus stricklandi—Layard’s Woodpecker. 
Family CAPITONID& 


Thereiceryx z. zelanicus—The Ceylon Green Barbet. 
Xantholema hemacephala lutea—The Crimson-breasted Barbet. 


Family MICROPIDÆ 


Tachornis b. batassiensis-—-The Bengal Palm-Swift. 
Hemiprocne coronata---The Indian Crested Swift. 
Family CUCULIDA 

Clamator jacobinus taprobanus—The Ceylon Pied Crested 

Cuckoo. 
Penthoceryx sonneratti watti—The Ceylon Bay-banded Cuckoo. 
Eudynamis scolopaceus scolopaceus—The Indian Koel. 
Rhopody tes viridirostris—The Small Green-billed MaJkoha. 
Taccocua leschenaulti—-The Southern Sirkeer Cuckoo. 
Centropus sinensis parroti—The Southern Crow-Pheasant. 


Family PSITTACIDÆ 


Psittacula e. eupatria-—The Large Ceylonese Paroquet. 
Psittacula krameri manillensis—The Rose-ringed Paroquet. 


Family MEROPIDA 
Merops orientalis orientalis—T he Common Indian Bee-Eater. 


Family ALCEDINIDA 


Ceryle rudis leucomclanurva—The Indian Pied Kingfisher. 

Ceyx t. tridactylus—The Indian Three-toed Kingfisher. 

Ramphalcyon capensis gurial—The Brown-headed Stork-billed 
Kingfisher. 

Halcyon smyrnensis generosa—T he Ceylon White-breasted King- 
fisher. 


Family BUuCEROTID& 


Anthraceros coronatus coronatus—The Malabar Pied Hornbill. 
Lophoceros g. gingalensis—The Ceylon Grey Hornbill. 


Family FALCONIDA 


Spizaëtus cirrhatus ceylonensis—The Crested Hawk-Eagle. 
Spilornis checla spilogaster—The Ceylon Serpent-Eagle. 
Hlaliaétus leucogaster —The White-bellied Sea-Eagle. 
Haliastur indus—The Brahminy Kite. 
Milvus migrans govinda—The Common Pariah Kite. 
Astur trivirgatus trivirgatus—The Crested Goshawk. 
Family COLUMBIDZ 
Dendrophasa Pompadora—The Pompadour Green Pigeon. 
Muscadivora enea pusilla—The Imperial Green Pigeon. 
Chalcophaps indica robinsont—The Ceylon Emerald Dove. 
Columba livia intermedia—The Indian Blue Rock-Pigeon, 
Streptopelia chinensis ceylonensis—The Ceylon Spotted Dove. 
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Family PHASIANID& 
Pavo cristatus—The Common Peafowl. 
Gallus latayettii—The Ceylon Jungle-Fowl. 
Coturnix coramandelica—The Black-breasted Quail. 
Family JACANIDA 
Hydrophasianus chirurgus—The Pheasant-tailed Jacana. 
Family ROSTRATULIDA 
Rostratula bengalensis bengalensis—The Painted Snipe. 
Family STERNID# 
Chelidonias leucopareta indica—The Indian Whiskered Tern. 
Gelochelidon n. nilotica—The Gull-billed Tern. 
Sterna albifrons sinensis—The White-shafted Tern. 
Sterna albifrons saundersi—The Black-shafted Tern. 
Family CHARADRIID& 
Charadrius dubius curvonicus—The Little Ringed Plover. 
Pluvialis dominicus fulvus—The Eastern Golden Plover. 
Himantopus h. himantopus—The Black-winged Stilt. 
Tringa siagnaidis—The Marsh-Sandpiper. 
Tringa hypoleucos—The Common Sandpiper. 
Tringa glaveola—T he ‘Wood-Sandpiper. 
Tringa t. totanus—The Redshank. 
Lyolia minuta—The Little Stint. 
Family SCOLOPACIDA 
Capella stenura—The Pin-tailed Snipe. 
Family PELECANIDA 
Pelecanus phillibensis—The Spotted-billed Pelican. 
Family PHALACROCORACIDA _ 
Phalacrocorax javanicus—'\lhe Little Cormorant. 
Phalacrocorax fuscicolis—The Indian Shag. 
Anhinga mélanogaster—The Indian Darter. 
Family PLATALEIDA 
Platalea leucorodea major—The Spoonbill. 
Family IBIDÆ 
Threskiornis melanocephalus—The White Ibis. 
Family CICONIDÆ 
Dissura episcopus episcopus—The White-necked Stork. 
Leptoptilus javanicus—The Smaller Adjutant. 
Ibis leucocephalus—The Painted Stork. 
Anastomus oscitans—The Open-Bill. 
Family ARDEIDA 
Ardea purpurea manillensis—The Eastern Purple Heron. 
Ardea cinerea cinevea—The Common Grey Heron. — 
Egreita intermedia intermedia—The Indian Smaller Egret. 
Bubulcus ibis coromandus—The Cattle Egret. — 
Ardeola grayi -The Pond Heron. 
Nycticorax n. nycticorax—The Night-Heron. 
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Family PHat:NICOPTERIDA 
Phoenicopterus ruber antiguorum—The Common Flamingo. 


Family ANATIDA 


Nettapus coromendeltanus—The Cotton ‘Teal. 
Dendrocygna javanica— The Whistling Teal. 
OQuerquediula querquedula—The Garganey Teal. 


Family PODICEPIDÆ 
Podiceps ruficollis capensis—The Indian Little Grebe. 


HUNGERFORD, GEORGE BROWN. 
May, 1930. 


XVIII.—A LIST OF SOME BIRDS OF THE SEVEN HILLS 
OF NAINITAL U.P. 


The area from which this list was made includes the Naini Tal 
Lake 6,350 ft., and the seven hills from their summits down to 
5,000 ft. The seven hills are Cheena 8,568 ft., Alma 7,792, Sher Ka 
Dauda 7,869, Laria Kanta 8,144, Agarpatta 7,689, Handi Pandi 7,180, 
Deopatta 7,987. 

A radius of four miles from the lake on all sides would cover the 
area. 

The hills are steep and shaly. There is considerable broken 
ground. 

The forest is dense in parts with thick undergrowth. In places 
there are open grassy slopes. 

The forest consists of the three oaks—karshu, maru, bnuj— 
cypress, rhododendron, ash, horse chestnut, ilex, some deodars, 
blue pines (at 5,000 ft.), walnut and small bamboos. 

The hills are so steep that there are no water-courses worth 
mentioning except during the rains. . 

The plains are fourteen miles below and the snow range sixty-six 
miles away. 

There are no higher ranges between Cheena and the snow range. 

The birds consist of residents, those passing through on migra- 
tion, and those that move up or down according to the season. 

Crows, magpies, jays, tits, sibias, nut-hatches, thrushes, black- 
birds, woodpeckers, tree-creepers, streaked laughing-thrushes, 
vultures, kites, partridges, pheasants and owls are residents. 

Laughing-thrushes, mynas, minivets, flycatchers, hoopoes 
bulbuls, parrots, warblers move up or down the hills according to 
season. They are summer residents in Naini Tal. 

Redstarts, grosbeaks, cormorants, grebes, rosefinches, black- 
throated thrushes, Altai hedge-sparrows, and goldfinches arrive or 
can be seen in the winter and leave in the early summer. 

No doubt there are many more birds needed to make the list at 
all approximate to the actual number that could be seen; but the 
list gives all that can be seen by fairly frequent and careful observa- 
tion and search. 


